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SOME ACCOUNT OF 

JOHN BUNYAN, 

AUTBOB OF THS 

PILGRIM'S PROGRESS. 



John Bunyan, the author of the Pilgrim's Progreis^ ww born at 
Elstow, near Bedford^ England, in the year 1628. The history of 
his early life is given in his remarkable work, ^' Grace Abounding/' 
His religious experience was most extraordinary ; with him, indeed, 
the affairs of the soul and of the heavenly world seemed to be all 
absorbing, and he paid but little heed either to the pleasures or to the 
cares and troubles of this life. The thoughts of his afflicted family*, 
who were left unprotected during his twelve years' imprisonment m 
Bedford jail, where he was confined for preaching contrary to an act 
of Parliament, would sometimes press upon his mind, especially the 
case of one of his four children, who was blind, — but he was com- 
forted by this scripture: " Leave thy fatherless children, I will pre- 
serve them alive, and let thy widows trust in me." It was during 
his incarceration that he wrote the first part of the Pilgrim's Progress; 
a work which we cannot, perhaps, characterize better in a few words, 
than by quoting the closing lines of his ^* Apology." 

« Would'ct thoQ divert thyself from melancholy? 
Would*ct thou be irieasant, yet be far from fiHly ? 
Would'ct thoaread riddles and their explanation? 
Or else be drowned in thy coniemplation? 
Dost thou love picking meat? or would'st thou see 
A man i' the cloods, and hear him speak to thee ? 
Woold'vt thou be in a dream, and yet not sleep ? 
Or would'st then in a moment laugh and weep ? 
Would^st thou lose thyself and catch no harm? 
And find thyself again without a charm? 
Would*st thou read thyself, and read thou knowest not what, 
And yet know whether thou art blest or not, 
By reading the same lines ? Oh ! then come hither ! 
And lay my book, thy head, and heart together.'' 
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After along imprisonment, he was at length set at liberty, through 
the instrumentality of Dr. Barlow, then Bishop of Lincoln, and other 
influential friends. 

His valuable life, worn out with sufferings, age, and ministerial 
labors, was closed with a iriemorable act of Christian charity. He 
was well known under the blessed character of a peace-maker. He 
was therefore desired by a young gentleman in the neighborhood of 
Bedford, to interpose as a inediator between him and his ofiended father, 
who lived at Reading, in Berkshire: t|j^is friendly business he cheer- 
fully undertook, and happily effected. But, in his return to London, 
being overtaken with excessive rain, he came to a friend's on Snow 
Hill, very wet, and was seized with a violent fever, the pains of which 
he TOre with great patience, resigning himself to the will of God, de- 
siring to be called away, that he might be with Christ, looking upon 
life as a delay of that blessedness to which his soul was aspiring, and 
after which it was thirsting. In this holy, longing frame of spirit, 
after a sickness of ten days, he breathed out his soul ipto the hantls of 
his blessed Redeemer, August 12, 1688, aged 60 years. 

His natural abilities were remarkskbly great; his fancy and invention 
uncommonly fertile. His wit was sharp and quick, his memory very 
good, it being customary with him to comniit his sermons to writing 
after he had preached them. His works are collected in two volumes . 
folio, and contain as many treatises as he lived years. His judgment 
was sound and deep in the essential principales of the Gospel, as his 
writings sufficiently evince. His piety and sincerity towards God 
were apparent to all who conversed with him. He constantly main- 
tained the God-like principle of love, often bewailing that there should 
be so much division among Christians. He was a man of heroic 
courage, resolute for Christ and the Gospel, and bold in reproving sin, 
both in public and private; yet mild, cond^cending uid affable to all. 
Thus lived and died a man in whose character, conduct, and unselfish- 
ness, that scripture was remarkably verified, ''Te see your calling, 
brethren, how that not many wise men after the flesh, not many 
mighty, not many noble, are called; but God hath chosen the foolish 
things of the world to confound the wise — that no flesh should glory 
in his presence.^ 
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CATALOGUE 



TO ACCOMPAITT THE 



BUNYAN TABLEAUX. 



PART I. 

SCBNE t. BamrAN DREAMINO.—lfay. 

As I Walked through the wilderness of this world, I lighted 
on a certain place where was a den, and laid me down in that 
place to sleep: and as I slept, I dreamed a dream. 

ScSNB 2. Chbistian Meditatino in the Field.— Jlfay. 
I dreamed, and, behold, I saw a man clothed with rags stand- 
ing in a certain place, with his &ce fit>m his own house, a book 
in bis hand, and a great burden upon his back. I looked, and 
saw him open the nook, and read therein ; and, as he read, he 
wept and trembled ; and, not being able longer to contain, he 
brake out whh a lamentable cry, saying, *< What shall I do?" 

Scene 3. Evanoeust pointing out the Wicket Gate.— JTy/e 
and May, 

Now I saw, upon a time, when he was walking in the fields, 
that he was (as he was wont) reading in his book, and greatly 
distressed in bis mind ; and as he read, he burst out, as he had 
done before, ciying, ** What shall I do to be saved ?*' 

I saw also that he looked this way and that way, as if he 
would run: yet he stood still, because (as 1 perceiyed) be could 
not tell which way to go. I looked then and saw a man named 
Evangelist coming to hin^ and he asked. Wherefore dost thou 
cry? 
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He answered, Sir, I perceive, by the book in my hand, that 1 
am condemned to die, and after that to come to judgment; and 
I find that I am not willing to do the first, nor able to do the 
second ! 

Then said Evangelist, pointing with his finger over a very 
wide field. Do von see vonder wicket-gate? The man said. 
No. Then said the other. Do you see yonder shininc light ? He 
said, I think I do. Then said Evangelist, Keep thatligbt in your 
eye, and go np directly thereto^ so shalt thou see the gate : at 
which, when thou knockest, it shall be told thee what thou shalt 
do. 



Scene 4. Slough of Despond. — Kyle and May. 

So I saw in my dream, that the man began to run. N'ow he 
had not run far from his own door, when his wife and children 
perceiving it, began to cry after him to return ; but the man put 
his fingers in his ears, and ran on, crying, " Life! life! eternal 
life!" So he looked not behind him, but fled towards the mid- 
dle of the plain. 

The neighbors also came out to see him run : and as he run, 
some mocked, and others threatened, and some cried after him 
to return, and among those that did so, there were two that were 
resolved to fetch him back by force. The name of the one was 
Obstinate, and the other Pliable. 

• * • • * • * 
Well, neighbor Obstinate, said Pliable, I begin to come to a 

point ; I intend to go along with this good man, and to cast in 
my lot with him. 

* * * • * • # 
Now J saw in my dream, that just as they had ended this talk, 

they drew nigh to a very miry slough, this is called the Slough 
of Despond. 

Then said Pliable, Ah, neighbor Christian, where are you 
now? 

Truly, said Christian, I do not know. 

At that Pliable began to be oflTended, and anmly said to his 
fellow, Is this the happiness you have told me of nil this while ? 
If we have such ill speed at our first setting out, what may we 
expect between this and our journey's end? May I get out 
again with my life, you shall possess the brave country alone for 
me. And with that he gave a desperate struggle or two, and 
got out of the mire on that side of the slough which was next 
to his own house, so away he went, and Christian saw him no 
more. 
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Wherefore Christian was left to tumble in the Slough of De- 
spond alone. But I beheld in my dream that a man - came to 
him, whose name was Help. • • Then said he, Give me thy 
hand; and he drew him out and set him on sound ground, and 
bid him go on his way. 

Scene 5. Leoalitt Bill,— Kyle and May. ", 
Now as Christian was walking solitarily by himself, he espied 
one nfar off come crossing over the field to meet him ; and their 
hap was to meet just as they were crossing the way of each other. 
The gentleman's name that met him was Mr. Worldly Wiseman : 
be dwelt in the town of Carnal Policy, a very great town, and 
also hard by iron} whence Christian came. This man then, 
meeting with Christian, and having some inkling of him (for 
Christian's setting forth from the city of Destniction was much 
noised abroad, not only in the town where he dwelt, but also it 
be^an to be the town talk in some other places), — Mr. Worldly 
Wiseman, therefore, having some guess of him, by beholding 
his laborious going, by observin/r his sighs and groans, and the 
like, began thus to enter into some talk with Christian. * * 

Now was Christian somewhat at a stand; but presently he 
concluded. If this be true, which this gentleman hath said, my 
wisest course is to take his advice ; and with that he thus further 
spake. 

• Chr, Sir, which is my way to this honest man's house? 

World. Do you see yonder high hill ? 

Chr. Yes, very well. 

World. By that hill you must go, and the first house you come 
at IS his. 

So Christian turned out of his way to go to Mr. Legality's 
house for help ; but, behold, when he was got now hard by the 
hill, it seemed so high, and also that side of it that was next the 
way-side did hang so much over, that Christian was afraid to 
venture fijrther, lest the hill should fall on his head; wherefore, . 
there he stood still, and wist not what to do. Also his burden 
now seemed heavier to him than while he was in his way. There 
came also flashes of fire out of the hill, that made Cliristian 
afraid that he should be burnt: -here therefore he did sweat, and 
quake for fear. And now he began to be sorry that he had 
taken Mr. Worldly Wiseman's counsel ; and with that he saw 
Evangelist coming to meet him, at the sight also of whom he 
began to blush for shame. So Evangelist drew nearer and 
nearer; and coming up to him, he looked upon him with a severe 
and dreadful countenance, and began to reason with Christian. 
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TbeD Christian fell down at kis ftet as dead, cryiog, Woe is 
me, for I am undone! At tbe sifht of which Evangelist oatrght 
hkn bj the right hand, saying, " All manner of sin and blasime* 
mies shall be forgiren unto men*** ** Be not fhithless, bet believ^ 
ing." Then did Christian again a little reme, mid stood up 
trembling, as at first, before Evangelist 



Scene 6. Chbistian at the Wicket-Gate.— JIfay. 

Then did Christian address himsdf togo back; and Evangelist, 
after he had kissed him, ^ve him one smile, and bid him God 
speed. So he went on with haste, nei&er spake he to any man 
by the way; nor if any man asked htm, would he vouchsafe 
them an answer. He weAt like one that was all the while tread- 
ing on forbidden ground, and could by no means think hinaself 
em till again he was got into the way which he had left to f<^ 
low Mr. Worldly Wiseman's counsel. So in process of time 
Christkm got up to tbe sate. Now over the gate diere was writ- 
ten, <* knock, and it shalT be opened unto you." 



Scene 7. The Interpbeteb's House.— JTy/e. 

Then he went on till he came at the house of the Interpreter, 
where he knocked over and over. At last one came4o the door, 
and asked who was there. 

Chr. — Sir, here is a traveler, who was bid by an acquaintance 
of the good man of this house to call here for my profit ; I would 
therefore speak with the master of the house. 

So .he called for the master of the house, who, after a litde 
time came to Christian, and asked him what he would have. 



Scene 8. Intebpreteb showing CtntisTiAN the Wondeieu ov 
His House.— Ifajr. 

I saw, also, that the Interpreter took him again by the hand, 
and led him into a pleasant place, where was built a stately 
palace, beautiful to behold, at the sight of which Christian was 
greatly delighted; he saw, also, upon the top thereof, certain 
persons walking, who were ciotbed all in gold. 

Then said Christian, may we go in thither' 
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Then the Interpreter took him, and led him up toward the 
door of the palace: and behold, at the door stood a great com* 
pany of men, as desirous to go in, but durst not There also sat 
a man nt a little distance from the door, at a table-side, with a 
book and his ink-horn before him, to take the names of them 
that should enter therein ; he saw also that iif the door- way stood 
many men in armor to keep it, being resolved to do to the men 
that would enter what hurVand mischief they could. Now was 
Christian somewhat in amaze* At last, when every man started 
back for fear of the armed men. Christian saw a man of a very 
stout countenance come up to the man that sat there to write, 
saying, set down my name, sir; the which when he had done, 
he saw the man draw hm^sword, and put a helmet upon his head, 
and rush towards the door upon the armed men, who laid upon 
him with deadly force; but the man, not at all discouraged, fell 
to cutting and hacking most fiercely. So afler he had received 
and given many wounds to those that attempted to keep him 
out, he cut his way through them all, and pressed forwai^d into 
the palace ; at which there was a pleasant voice heard from those 
that were within, even those that walked upon the top of the 
palace, saying: 

^Come in, come in; 
Eternal glory thoo shalt vnaJ ' 

Sq he went in, and was dothed with such garments as they. 

ScENu 9. Chbistian at the Cross— Jfay. 

He ran thus till he came at a place somewhat ascending; and 
upon that place stood a cross, and a little below, in the lK)ttom, 
a sepulchre. So 1 saw in my dreams, that just as Christian 
came up with the cross, his burden loosed from off his shoulders, 
and fell from off his back, and began to tumble, and so continued 
to do, till it came to the mouth of the sepulchre, where it fell in, 
and I saw it no mores 

Then was Christian glad and lightsome, and said with a merry 
heart. He hath given me rest by his sorrow, and life by His death. 
Then he stood still awhile to look and wonder, for it was very 
surprising to him that the sight of the cross should thus ease 
him of his burden. He looked, therefore, and looked again, 
even till the springs that were in his head sent the waters down 
his cheeks. Now as he stood looking and weeping, behold, 
three shining ones came to him, and saluted him with, " peace 
be to thee f so the first said to him, '• thy sins be forgiven, thee f 
the second strippeii him of his rags, and clothed him with change 
of raiment ; the third also set a mark on his forehead, and gave 
him a roll with a seal upon it, which he bid him look on as he 
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ran, and that he should give it in at the celestial gate; as they 
went their way. Then Christian gave three leaps for joy, and 
went on singing: 

*' Thus far did I come laden with my sin, 
Nor could aught ease the grief that I was iiiy 
Till I came hither : what a place i* this ? 
Mutt here be the begimiing of my bliss ? 
Must here the burden fall from off my back? 
Must here the strings that bound it to me crack? 
Blest cross! blest sepulchre ! blest rather be 
The man that there was pUt to shame for me !" 



l^CENE 10. Hill Difficulty— -KyZe. 

The narrow way lay right up the hill, and the name of the 
going up the side of the hill is called DifSculnr. Christian now 
went to the spring, and drank thereof to refresh himself^ and 
then he began to go up the hill, saying : 

" The hill, though high, I covet to ascend; 
The difficulty will not me oflbnd; 
For I perceive the way to life lies here ; 
Come, pluck up, heart, let's neither faint nor fear. 
Better, though difficult, the right way to go, 
Than wrong, though easy, where the enoi is woe.'' 

I looked then after Christian, to see him go up the hill, wjiere 
I perceived he fell from rimnine to going, and from going to 
clambering upon his hands and his knees, because of the steep- 
ness of the place. • 



Scene ll. The Arbor— May, 

Now about the midway to the top of the hill was a pleasant 
arbor made by the lord of the hill, for the refreshment of weary 
travelers. Thither, therefore. Christian got, where also he sat 
down to rest him ; then he pulled his roll out of his bosom, and 
read therein to his comfort ; he also now began afresh to take a 
review of the coat or garment that was given to him as he stood 
by the cross. Thus pleasing himself awhile, he at last fell into 
a slumber, and thence into a fast sleep, which detained him in 
that place until it was almost night; and in his sleep his roll fell 
out of his hand. Now, as he was sleeping, there came one to 
him, and awaked him, saying, ^ go to the ant, thou sluggard, 
consider her ways and be wise." And with that, Christian sud- 
denly started up, and sped him on his way, and went apacetill 
he came to the top of the hill. 
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Scene 12. Palace Beautiful — May. 

Now also he remembered the story that Mistrust and Timorous 
told him of how they were frightened with the sight of the lions. 
Then said Christian to himself again, these beasts range in the 
night for their prey: and if they should meet with me in the 
dark, how should I shift them ? how should I escape being by 
them torn in pieces? Thus he went on his way. But while he 
was bewailing his unhappy miscarriage, he lift up his eyes and 
behold there was a very stately palace before him, the name of 
which was Beautiful, and it stood by the highway-side. 

So I saw in my dream, that he made haste, and went forward, 
that if possible he might get lodging there. Now before he had 
gone far, he entered into a veir narrow passage, which was about 
a furlong off of the porter's lodge ; and looking very narrowly 
before him as he went, he espied two lions in the way. Now, 
thought he, I see the dangers that Mistrust and Timorous were 
driven back by. (The lions were chained,' but he saw not the 
chains.) Then he was afraid, and thought also himself to go 
back aner them, for he thought nothing but death was before 
him. But the Porter at the lodge, whose name is Watchful, per- 
ceiving that Christian made a halt as if he would go back, crfed 
unto him, saying, is thy strength so small? Fear not the lions, 
for they are chained, and are placed there for trial of faith where 
It is ; and for discovery of those that have none ; keep in the 
midst of the path, and no hurt shall come unto thee. 



Scene 13. Interior or Palace Beautipxtl— Jfay. 

In the n»>ming they all got up ; and, after some more discourse 
they told him that he should not depart till they hnd shown him 
the rarities of that place. And first they had him into the study, 
where they showed him records of the greatest antiquity ; in 
which, as I remember my dream, they showed him the pedigree 
of the Lord of the hill, that he was the Son of the Ancient of 
days, and came by an eternal generation*. Here also were more 
fully recorded the acts that he had done, and the names of many 
hundreds that he had taken into his service ; and how he had 
placed them in such habitations, that could neither by length of 
days, nor decays of nature, be dissolved. 
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Scene 1 4. VnicnNS Poznthio Out the Deleotabia Mountaiks. 

May. 

When the mornfing was up, they had him to the top o£ the 
house, and bid him look south; so he did: and behold at a 
great distanee, he savr a most pleasant, mountainous country, 
beautified with woods, vineyards, fruits of all sorts, flowers also, 
with springs and fountains very delectable to hehokL Then he 
asked the name of the country. They said it was ImmanueFs 
Land: and it is as common, said they, as this htH is, to and for 
all the pilgrims. And when thou comest there, from thence 
thou mayeetsee to the gate of the celestml city, as the shepherds 
that live there will make i^pear. 



Scene 15. Arming of Christian— ^a/tot. 

Now he bethought himself of setting forward, and they were 
willing he should. But first, said ^ey, let us go again into tlie 
armory. So they did^ and when he caoie there, they harnessed 
bun from head to foot, with what was of proof, lest perhaps he 
rtKNiid meet with assaults in the way. * * ^ 



Scene 16. The Sisters Accompany Him to the ValDst of 
Humiliation — BaUa» and Kyle. 

Then he began to ffo forward; but Discretion, Piety, Charity, 
and Prudence would accompany him down to the foot of the 
hill. So they went on together, reiterating their fbrmer dis- 
courses, tii] they came to go down the hiR. Then sard Christian, 
as it was difficult coming up, so, so for as I can see, it is danger- 
ous going down. Yes, said Prudence, so it is ; for it is a hard 
matter for a man to go down into the Valley of Humifiation, as 
thou art now, and to q^tch no slip by the way ; therefbre, said 
they, we are come out to accompany thee down the hill. So he 
beffon to go down, but very warily, yet he caught a slip or two. 

Then I saw in my dream, that these ffood companions, when 
Christian was got down to the bottom ofthe hill, gave him a foaf 
of bread, a bottle of wine, and a duster of rasius; and (ben he 
went on his way. 

Whilst Chriatiaii is among his godly (fiends, 
nieir golden mouths make liim sufficient mends 
For all his griefs ; and when they let him go, 
He's elad with northern steel from top to toe. 
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ScBNiJ 17.— PlOHT WITH APOLtYON— Jtfity. 

But now in this Valley of Humiliation, poor Christian was 
bard put to it; for he had gone but a little way, before he espied 
a foul fiend coming over the field to meet him ; his name was 
Apollyon. Then did Christian begin to be afraid, and to cast 
in his mind whether to go back or stand his ground. But he 
considered again, that he had no armor for his back, and there- 
fore thought that to turn the back to him might give him greater 
advantage, with eas^ to pierce him with his darts, there'rore he 
resolved to venture and stand his ground; for, thought he, had 
I no more in. my eye than the saving of my life, it would be the 
best way to stand. 

So he went on, and Apollyon met him. Now the monster 
was hideous to behold : he was clothed with scales like a fish, 
and they are his pride ; he hod wings like a dragon, feet like a 
bear, and out of his belly came fire and smoke, and his mouth 
was as the mouth of a lion. When he was come up. to Christian, 
he beheld him with a disdainful cotintenanoe, and thus began to 
question him, &ie. 

Then Apollyon straddled quite over the whole breadth of the 
way, and said, I am void of fear in this matter. 

Prepare thyself to die; for I swear by my infernal den thai 
thou shalt go no farther; here will I spill thy soul. And with 
that he threw a flaming dart at his breast; bm Christian had a 
shield in his hand, with which he caught it, and so prevented 
the danger of that 

Then did Christian draw, for he saw it was time to bestir him ; 
and Apollyon as fast made at him, throwing darts as thick as 
hail ; by the which, notwithstanding all that Christian could do to 
avoid it, Apollyon wounded him in his head, his hand, and foot. 
Thi» made Christian give a Httle b&ck; Apollyon, therefore, fol- 
lowed his work amain, and Christian again took courage, and 
resisted as manfiilly as he could. This sore combat lasted fot 
above half a day, even until Christian Was almost quite spent ^ 
fbr you must know that Christian, by reason of his wounds, must 
tieeds grow weaker and weaker. 

Then Apollyon, espying his opportunity, began to gather up 
close to Christian, and wrestHng with him, gave him a dreadful 
fall ; and with that Christian's sword flew out of his hand. Then 
said Apollyon, I am sure of thee now; and with that he had al- 
nrjost pressed him to death, so that Christian began to despair of 
life. But, as God would have it, while Apollyon was fetching 
his last blow, thereby to make a full end ot this good man, 
Christian nimbly reached out his hand for his sword, and caught 
it, saying, rejoice not against me, O mine enemy! when I fall, ] 
shall arise, and with that gave him a deadly thrust, which made 
2 
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him give back, as one that had received his mortal wound. 
Christian, perceiving that, made at him again, saying, nay, in all 
these things we are more than conquerors, through him that 
loved us. And, with that, Apollyon spread forth his dragon's 
wings, and sped him away, that Christian saw him no more. 

Great Beelzebab, the eaptain of this fiend, 
Designed my ruin ; therefore to this end 
He sent him lumdCMed out; and he with rage 
That hellish was, did fiercely me enrage: 
Bat blessed Michael helped me, and I, 
By dint of sword, did quickly make him fly: 
Therefore to him, let me give lasting praise, 
And thank and bleu his holy name always. 



Scene 18.— Christian Reposing afteb the Combat— jKy/e. 

Then there came to him a hand with some of the leaves of the 
tree of life, the which Christian took and applied to the woimds 
that he had received in the battle, and was healed immediately. 
He also sat down in that place to eat bread, and to drink of the 
bottle that was given him a little before : so beinff refreshed, he 
addressed himself to his journey, with his sword drawn in his 
hand ; for, he saiii, I know not but some other enemy may be at 
hand. But he met with no other affront from Apollyon quite 
through this valley. 



Scene ] 9.— Christian Passing Through the Valley or the 
Shadow of Death— £y2« and Seloui, 

Now at the end of this valley was another, calTed the Valley 
of the Shadow of Death, and Christian must needs go through 
it, because the way to the Celestial City lay through the midst 
of it. Now, this valley is a very solitary place. The prophet 
Jeremiah thus describes it: "A wilderness, a land of deserts and 
of pits ; a land of drought, and of the shadow of death ; a land 
that no man (but a Christian) passeth through, and where no man 
dwelt." 

Now, here Christian was worse put to it than in his fight with 
Apollyon : as by the sequel you shall see. 
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Scene 20. — Dawn of Day'oveb the Valley of the Shadow 
OF Death — Church, 

So he went on, and called to him that was before, but he knew 
not what to answer, for that he also thought himself to be alone. 
And by and by the day broke: theb said Christian, he hath 
*• turned the shadow of death into the morning." 

Now morning being come, he looked back, not out of desire 
to return, but to see, by the light of the day, what hazards he 
had gone through in the dark ; so he saw more perfectly the 
ditch that was on the one hand[, and the quag that was on the 
other ; also how narrow the way was which led betwixt them both. 



Scene 2l.— A Giant Before his Cave. 



Scene 23.— Evangelist Pointing Out Vanity Fair— fTy/t. 

Now, as Christian went on his way, he came to a little ascent, 
which was cast up on purpose that pilgrims might see before 
them; up there, therefore, Christian went: and looking forward^ 
he saw Faithful before him upon his journey. 

Then I saw in my dream, they went very lovingly on together, 
and had sweet discourse of all things that had happened to them 
in their pilgrimage. 

Thus they went on, talking of what they had seen by the way, 
and so made that way easy, which would otherwise, no doubt, 
have been tedious to them : for now they went through a wilder- 
ness. 

Now, when they got almost quite out of this wilderness, Faith- 
ful chanced to cast his eye back, and espied one coming after 
them, and he knew him. Oh ! said Faithful to his brother, who 
comes yonder? Then Christian looked, and said, it is my ^<^od 
friend Evangelist Ay, and mv good friend, too, said Faithful, 
for it was he that set me in the way to the Gate. Now was, 
Evangelist come up unto them, and thus saluted them, &c. 
• • • • • • • 

Then I saw in my dream, that when they were got out of the 
wilderness, they presently saw a town before them, and the name 
of that town is Vanity; and at the town thete is a fair kept, 
called Vanity Fair. It is kept all the year lon^: it beareth the 
name of Vanity Fair, because the town where it is kept is lighter 
than vanity, and also because all that is there sold, or that cometh 
thither, is vanity. As is the saying of the wise, *' all that cometh 
is vanity." 
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ScsMB 33.— Thiumphal Pbockssiok Entebino the Town of 
Vahttt— Jfcfay. 



Scene '24.— Christian and Faithful Passino Tubough the 
Faib— Jfi^. 

Now, these pilgrims, as I said, must needs go tlirougli this 
fair. Well, so they did ; iiut behold, eren as they entered into 
the ftir, all the people in the fair were moved.; and the town it- 
selt, as it were, m a hubbub about them, and that for seyeral 
reasons: 

First, The Pilgrims were clothed with such kind of raiment 
as was diverse from the raiment of any that traded in that fair, &c. 

Secondly, And as they wondered at their apparel, so they did 
likewise at their speech. 

Thirdly, But that which did not a little amuse the merchan- 
disers was that these pilgrims set very light by all their Wares; 
they cared not so much as to look upon them; and if they called 
upon them to buy, they would put their fingers in their ears, and 
cry, ^ turn away mine eyes from beholdinff vanity;" and look 
upwards, signifying that their trade aad trame was in heaven. 

Scene 25. Kino of TkE Place offebs them tToBDLDLT Hon- 
OBS— Jtfay, Kyle and Dallai, 

Scene 26. Trial of Chbistlan and Faithful— Jfay. 

Now was word presently brought to the great one of the fair 
who quickly came down, and deputed some of hi» most trusty 
friends to take those men into examination, about whom die 
fair was almost overturned. 

i» — 

Scene 27. Marttbdom of FAmavL—May and Kyk. 

And so they did ; therefore he was presently condemned to 
be had from the place where he was, to the place from whence he 
came, and there to be put to the most cruel death that could be 
invented. 

SoENE 28— Final Scenb— JTyit and Ddttai. 

' Now I saw that there stood behind the multitude a chariot 
and a couple of horses waiting for Faithful, who so soon as his 
adversaries had de^^atched him, was taken up into it, and 
straightway was carried up through the clouds, with sound of 
trumpet, the nearest way to the Celestial Gate. 
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PART II. 

Scene i. Chbistun and Hopeful meet By-ends— Jty2e and 
Dallas. 

But as for ChristiaD, he had some respite, and was rematided 
back to prisoD ; so he there remained for a space. But He that 
OTerrules all things, having the power of their rage in His own 
hand, so wrought it nbout, that Ghrbtian for that time escaped 
them and went his way. And as he went he sangy.saiying: 

Well, FahhlViI, thoa hatt faitfalbUy piofesied, 
Untothv Lord, with ^hom thou thalt be blest; 
When faitUeM oiiei^ with all thek vahi delights 
Are <nyinf out imder their heliuh pUghtt; 
Sin^, Faithful, sinir, and let thy na'-oe ranrive ; 
For theugh they killed thee, thou are yet alive. 

Now I saw in my dream, that Christian went not forth alone; 
for there was one whose name was Hopeful (being so made by 
the beholding of Christian and Faithful in their words and be- 
havior in their sufierings at the fair) who joined himself unto 
him, and, enteriog into a brotherly covenant, told hioi that he 
would be bis companion. 

So I saw that quickfy after they were got out of the fair they 
overtook one that was going before them, whose name was By<^ 
ends. 



Scene 2. Bskas Entices Them to the Silver MiJum—KyU 
and May, 

Then Christian and Hopeful outwent them again, and went 
till they came at a delicate plain called Ease; where they went 
with much content; but that plaee was but narrow, so they were 
quickly got over it Now, at the further side of that plain was 
a little hill, called Lucre, and in that hill a silver mine, which 
some of them that had formerly gone that way, because of the 
rarity of it, had tomed aside to see ; but going too near the brim 
of the pit, the ground being deceitful under them, broke, and 
they were slain: some also had been maimed there, and could 
not to their dying day be their own men again* 

Theal saw in my dream that alittle off the road over against 
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the silver mine, stood Demas (gentlemanlike^ to call passengers 
to come and see; who said to Christian and his fellow, ho! turn 
aside hither, and I will show you a thing. 

Then said Hopeful, let us go see. 

Not I, said Christian : I have heard of this place before now, 
and how many have been there slain ; and, besides, that treasure 
is a snare to those that seek it, for it hindereth them in their pil- 
grimage. 

Then Christian called to Demas, saying, is not the place dan- 
gerous? Hath it not hindered many in their pilgrimage? 

Demof. — Not very dangerous, except to those that are careless. 
But withal he blushed as he spoke. 



Scene 3. The Pilobim's Behold the Fate of Lot?8 Wife^ 
Kyle and May. 

Bjr-endfl and sQrer Demas doth agree; 
One ealU, the other rant, that he may be 
A sharer in his lacre ; so these do 
Take ap in this world, and no ftmher go. 

Now I saw, that just on the other side of this plain, the pil- 
grims came to a place where stood an old monument hard by 
the high wayside ; at the sight of which they were both concerned, 
because of the strangeness of the form thereof, for it seemed to 
them as if it had been a woman transformed into the shape of 
a pillar. Here, therefore, they stood looking and looking upon 
it, but could not for a time tell what they should make thereof. 
At last Hopeful espied, written above, upon the head thereof, a 
writing in an unusual hand ; but he, being no scholar, called to 
Christian (for he was learned) to see if he could pick out the 
meaning, so he came, and after a little laying of the letters to- 
gether, he found the same to be this, " Remember Lot's wife." 



Scene 4. They Approach the Riyeb op the Wateb of Life. 

Kyle. 



Scene 5. Riyeb of the Water of Life — Croptey. 

I saw then that they went on their way to a pleasant river, 
which David the king called the river of God ; but John the river 
of the water of life. Now their way lay just upon the bank of 
this river; here, therefore, Christian and his companion walked 
with great delight; they drank also of the water of the river, 
which was pleasant and enlivening to their weary spirits* Be- 
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sides, on the banks of this river, on either side, were green 
trees with all manner of fruit : and the leaves they ate to pre- 
vent surfeits, and other diseases that are incident to thosQ that 
heat their blood by travels. On either side of the river was also 
a meadow, curiously beautified with lillies: and it was green all 
the year long. In tnis meadow they lay down and slept, for here 
they might lie down safely. When they awoke, they gathered 
again of the fruit of the trees, and drank again of the water of 
the river, and then lay down again to sleep. Thus they did 
several days and nights. Then they sang — 

Behold ye how these crystal streams do glide, 

To comfort pilgrims by the highway side. 

The meadows green, besides their fragrant smell, 

Yield dainties lor them ; and he who can tell 

What pleasant fruit, yea, leaves, these trees do yield, 

Will soon sell all, that he may boy this field 

So when they were disposed to go on (for they were not as 
yet at their journey's end), they ate, and drank, and departed. 



Scene 6. By-Path Meadows — Kyle, 
Now, I beheld in my dream, that they had not journeyed far, 
but the river and tl*^ way for a time parted, at which they were 
not a little sorry ; yet they durst not go out of the way. Now 
the way from tlie river was rough, and their feet tender by rea- 
son of their travels; so the souls of the pilgrims were much 
discouraged because of the way. Wherefore, still as they went 
on, they wished for a better way. Now, a little before them, 
there was on the left hand of the road a meadow, and a stile to 
go over into it, and that meadow is called By-path meadow. — 
Then said Christian to his fellow. If this meadow lieth along by 
our way-side^ let us go over into it. Then he went to the stile 
to see, and behold a path lay along by the way on the other side 
of the fence. 'Tis according to mv wish, said Christian : here 
is the easiest going; come, good Hopeful, and let us go over. 



Scene 7. Giant Despaib Catches the Pilgrims Asleep on 
His Grounds — May and KyU, 
Neither could they, with all the skill thev had, get again to 
the stile that night. Wherefore at last, lighting under a little 
shelter, they sat down there till the day break : but being weary, 
th^y fell asleep. Now, there was, not far from the place where 
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they ]ay, a castle, called Doubtiog castle, the owner whereof was 
Oiaot Despair; and it was in his grounds they now were sleep- 
ing, . Wherefore he getting up in the morning early, and walk* 
ing up and down in his fields, eaught Christian and Hopeful 
asleep in his grounds. Then with a grim and surly voice he 
hid them awake, and asked them whence they were, and what 
they did in his grounds. They told him they were pilgrims, and 
that they had lost their way. Then said the giant. You have 
this night trespassed on me by trampling in, and lying on my 
grounds, and therefore you must go along with me. So they 
were forced to go, because he was stronger than they. 

Scene 8. Giant Despair Visits the Pilgrims in their Dun- 
geon AND Advises Them to Commit Suicide — Jlfay. 

Now Giant Despair had a wife, and her name was Diffidence ; 
so, when he was gone to bed he told his wife what he bad 
done ; to-wit, that ne had taken a couple of prisoners, and cast 
them into his dungeon for trespassing on his grounds. Then 
he asked her also what he had best do further with them? So 
she asked what they were, whence they came, and whither they 
were bound ; and he told her. Then she counseled him, that 
when he arose in the morning he should beat them without 
mercy. So when he arose, he getteth him a grievous crab-tree 
cudgel, and goes down into the dungeon to them, and there first 
falls to rating of them as if they were dogs,' although they gave 
him never a word of distaste : then he fiills upon them, and 
beats them fei^rfully, in such sort that they were not able to help 
themselves, jor to turn them upon the floor. This done, he 
withdraws, and leaves them there to condole their misery, and 
to mourn under their distress: so all that day they spent their 
time in nothing but sighs and bitter lamentations. The next 
night she, talking with her husband further about them, and un- 
derstanding that they were yet alive, d\d advise kirn to counsel 
them to make away with themselves. So, when morning was 
come, he goes to them in a surly manner as before, and perceiv- 
ing them to be very sore with the stripes that he had given them 
the day before, he told them, that since they were never like to 
come out of that place, their only way would be forthwith to 
make an end of themselves, either with a knife, halter, or poison ; 
For why, he said, should you choose to live, seeing it is atten- 
ded with so much bitterness? But they desired him to let them 
go. With that he looked ugly upon them, and, rushing to them, 
had doubtless made an end of them himself, but that he fell into 
one of his fits (for he sometime, in sunshiny weather fell into 
fits), and lost for a time the use of his hands. Wherefore he 
withdrew, and left them, as before, to consider what to do. 
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Now, a Iktle before it wm day, good OhrflBtian, as one half 
amazed, brake out into this passionate speech: What a fooTv 
quoth he, am I, thus to lie in a stinking dungeon, when I 
way as well walk at liberty I I have a key in my bosomi called 
Promise, that will, I am |>ersuaded, open any leek in Doubting 
Castle. Then said Hopeful, That's good news, good brother, 
pluok it out of thy bosom, and try. 

Then Christian puHei it o*it of his bosons, and began to try 
at the dungeon' door, whose bolt, as he turned the key, gave 
back, and the door flew open With ease, and Christian and Hope- 
ful both came out Then he went to the outward door that 
leads into the castle-yard, and with his key opened that door 
also. After that, he went into the iron gate, for that must be 
opened too ; but that lock went very hard ; yet the key did open 
it. Theiithey thrtisl open the gate to make ^beir escape with 
speed ; but the gate as it opened made such a creaking, that it 
waked Giant Despair, who nastily rising to pursue his prisoners, 
felt his limbs to fail, for his fits took him agam, so that he could 
by no means go after them» Then they went on, and cnme to 
the King's highwf^, and so were safe, because they were out of 
his jurisdiction. 



Scene 10. They Arrive at the Delectable Mountains— 
May and Kyle, 

They went then till they came to the Delectable Mbuntalns, 
which mountains belong to the Lord of the Hilt of which we 
have spoken before ; so they went up to the mountains to be-, 
hold the gardens and orchards. The vineyards, and fountains of 
water; where also. they dran^ and washed themselves, and did 
freely eat of the vineyards. Now, there were on the tops of 
these mountains shepherds fbeding their flocks, and they stood 
by tlie high-way side. 



Scene ll. They Behold the Fate of Those who have Fal- 
len FROM the Hill of Error— JTy/^ and Sdout. 

Then I saw in my dream, that in the morning the Shepherds 
called up Christian and Hopeftil to walk with them U|Kni the 
mountains. So they went forth with them^ amd walked a while, 
liaving a pleasant prospect on every side. Then said the Shep- 
herds one to another; Shall wq i^w these Inlgrims some won- 
ders ? So, when they cbnduded to do it, they had them first to 
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the top of a bill, called Error, which was very steep on the 
ferthest side, and bid tbenx look down to thebottom. So Christ- 
ian and Hopeful looked down, and saw at the bottom several 
men dashed all to pieces by a fall that they had from the top. 
Then said Christian, What meaneth this? The Shepherds an- 
swered. Hare you not heard of them that were made to err, by 
hearkening to Hymeneusand Philetus, as concerning the failh of 
the resurrection of the body ? They answered, Yes. Then said 
the Shepherds, Those that you see He .dashed in pieces at the 
bottom of this mountain ai*e they; and they have continued to 
this day unburied, as you see, for an example to others, to take 
heed how they clamber too high, or how they conie too near 
the brink of the mountain. 



ScENS 12. The Shepherds Point out the Gates of the Ce- 
lestial City from Hill Clear — Kyle and May, 

By this time the pilgrims had a desire to go forward, and the 
Shepherds a desire they should ; so they walked together to- 
wards the end of the mountains. Then said the Shepherds one 
to another. Let us here show the pilgrims the gates of the Ce-* 
lestial City, if they have skiH to look through our perspective- 
glass. The pilgrims lovingly accepted the motion : so they had 
them to the top of a high hili, called Clear, and gave them the 
glass to look. 



Scene 13. They Behold the Fate of the ApostatE'^JK^?* and 
. Sdoui. 



' Scene 14. Enchanted GRovND->—Kyle, 

I then saw in my dream, that ihey went on until they came 
into a certain country whose air naturally tended to make one 
drowsy, if he came a stranger into it And here Hopeful began 
to be very dull and heavy to sleep; wherefore he said unto 
Christian,! do now begin to grow so drowsy that I can scarcely 
hold open mine eyes; let us lie down here and take one nap. — 
By no means, said the other ; lest, sleeping, we never wake more. 

Hope. Why, my brother ? Sleep is sweet to the laboring man ; 
we may be refreshed, if we take a nap. 

Chr, Do you not renoember, that one of the shepherds bid us 
beware of the Enchanted Ground ? He meant by that, that we 
would beware of sleeping: — " v^herefore, let us not sleep, as do 
others ; but let us watch and be sober." 
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SCEN£ 15. Land OP Beulah — Croptey, 

Now I saw in my dream, that by this time the pilgrims were 
got over the Enchanted Ground ; and entering into the country 
of Beulah, whcne air was very sweet and pleasant^ the way 
lying directly through it, they solaced themselves there for a 
season* Yea, here they heard continually the singing of birds^ 
and saw every! day the flowers appear in the eai%, and heard 
the voice of the turtle in the land. In this country the sun 
shineth night and day: wherefore this was beyond the Valley 
of the Shadow of Death, and also out of the reach of Giant 
Despair; neither could they from this place so much as see 
Doubting Castle. Here they were within sight of the City they 
were going to; also here met them some of the inhabitants 
thereof; for in this land the shining ones commonly walked, 
because it was upon the borders of Heaven. 



Scene id. Christian and Hopeful enteb the Riveb or 
Death. — May, 

Ndw, I further saw, that betwixt them and the gate was a 
river; but no bridge to go over: the river was very deep. At 
the sight, therefore, of this river the pilgrims were much stun* 
ned; but the men that went with them said: You must go 
through, or you cannot come at the gate. 

The pilgrims then began to inquire if there was no other way 
to the gate ? To which they answered. Yes ; but there have not 
any, save two, to-wit, Enoch and Elijah, been permitted to tread 
that path since the foundation of the world, nor shall till the last 
trumpet shall sound. The pilgrims then, especially Chnstlau, 
began to despond in their minds, and look this way and that; 
but no way could be found by them, by which they might es- 
cape the river. Then they asked the men if the waters were 
all of a depth? They said. No; yet they could not help them 
in that case ; for, said they, you shall find it deeper or shallower 
as you believe in the Kins of the place. 

They then addressed themselves to the water, and, entering, 
Christian began to sink, and, crying out to his good friend Hope- 
ful, he said, I sink in deep waters; the billows go over my head; 
all his waves go over me. Selah. 

Then said the other. Be of good cheer, my brother; 1 feel the 
bottom, and it is good. Then said Christian, Ah ! my friend, 
the sorrows of death have compassed me about, I shall not see 
the land that flows with mi Ac and honey. And with that a great 
darkness and horror fell upon Christian, so that he could not 
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of good cheer, JTesuB Chriat maketh thee whole. And with that 
Cfaria^ Urake out with a loud voice, O! I aee him agaon! and 
he teUa me, ^ When thou paaseat throngh the waters, I will be 
with yiee ; and through the rivers, they shall not overflow thee.** 
Then they both took comrage, and the enen^ was after that as 
still as a rtone, until they were i^one over. Christian therefore 
presently fcftmd ground to stand upon, and so it foUowed that 
the rest of the river waa butahallow: thus they got over. 
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PART m. 

Eepresenting amne of Ihe scenes from ^ second part of BunyatCs 

[The second part of Bunyan^s Pilgrim's Progress was written . 
af\er his liberation from prison. It is not strictly a portion of 
the story of the progress of " the Pilgrim," but as it is connected 
by " family ties " at least with the iirrt portion of the Dream, and 
the incidents in the • life of Christiana being as familiar to the 
public as the adventures of Christian, a few more of the promi- 
nent scenes have been selected for representation in the Pano^ 
rarna.] 

Scene 1. MebcY faints at the Wicket Gate.— Jifay. 

Now all this while poor Mercy did stand without, trembling 
and crying, for fear that she was rejected. But when Christiana 
had got admittance for herself and her bt^s, then she began to 
make intercession for Mercy. 

And she said. My Lord, I have a companion of mine that stands 
yet without, that is come hither upon the same account as my- 
self; one that is much dejected in her mind, for that she comes 
as she thinks, without sending for; whereas I was sent for by 
my husband's King to come* 

Now Mercy began to be very impatient, and each minute was 
as long to her as an hour; wherefore she prevented Chdstiana 
from a fuller interceding for her, by knockmg at the gate her- 
self. Aad she knocked then so loud, that she made Christiana 
to start Then said the keeper of the gate. Who is there ? - And 
Christiana said, It is my friend. 

So he opened the gate, and looked out, but Mercy was fallen 
down without in a swoon, for she fainted, and was afraid that 
no gate should be opened to her. 

Then he took her by the hand, and said, Damsel, I bid thee 
arise. 
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Scene 2. Chbistiana and Family at the Sprino.— 2)a/la« and 

KyU, 

The Interpreter than called for a man servant of his, one 
Greatheart, and bid him take a sword, and helmet, and shield ; 
And take these my daughters, said he ; conduct them to the 
house called Beautiful, at which place they will rest next So 
he took his weapons, and went before them; and the Interpreter 
said, Grod speed. 

Thus they went on, till they came to the foot of the hill Dif- 
ficulty, where again the good Mr. Great-heart took an occasion to 
tell them what happened there when Christian himself went by. 
So he had them first to the spring. Lo, aaid be, tfits js the 
spring that Christian drank of before he went up this hill: Qiid 
tnen it was clear and good, but now it is dtriy with the feet of 
some, that are not desirous that pilgrims here should quench 
their thirst. Thereat Mercy said. Why so enrioiia^ trow? But 
said their guide. It will do, if taken up and pat iuto a vct^^d 
that is sweet and good; for then the dirt will Bjiikio the bottom, 
and the water come out by itself niore clear. Thus, thereforci 
Christiana and her companions were compelled to do. Thej took 
it up, and put it into an earthen pot, and so Ir^t it BtJind till the 
dirt was gone to the bottom, and then they drank thereof. 

Scene 3. Entrance to Temple Beautiful, and Death of 
Giant Grim.— DaWcy and May, 
When they were come to the place whei*e Mistrust and Timr 
orous met Christian to persuade him to go back for fear of tbfi 
lions, they perceived as it were a stage, and before it, towards 
the road, a broad plate, with a copy of verses written thereon ; 
and, underneath, the reason of raising up of that stage in that 
place rendered. The verses were— 

Let him that sees this ^tage, take heeJ 

Unto his heart and tongue; 
Lest, if he do not, here he 8|)eed 

As some have long agone. 

So they went on, till they rjan^.e within sight of the lions. Now, 
Mr. Great-heart was a strong man, so he was not afraid of a 
lion ; but yet when tiiey were come up to the place where the 
lions "were, the tioys that went before were now glad to cringe 
behind, lor itiey were afraid of the lions; so they stept back, 
and VN ent behind! At this their guide smiled, and said. How 
now, my boys; do you love to go before when no danger doth 
apfiroach, and love to come behind so soon as the lions appear. 

Now. as they went on. Mr. Great- heart drew his sword, with 
intent to make a way for the pilgrims in spite of the lions. — 
Then there appeared one, that it seems had taken upon hioi o 
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back the lions; and be said to the pilgrims' guide, What is the 
cause of your coming hither? Now, Ae name of that man was 
Grim, or Bloody-man, because of his slaying of pilgrims: and 
he was of the race of the giants. 

Then said the pilgrims' guide, The&e women and children are 
going on pilgrimage; and this is the way they must go; and go 
it they shall, in spite of thee and the lions. 

Scene 4 . Pilgrims leave the Valley of Humiliation.— JTyZ* 
. and Dailas, 

Now, as they went on, Samuel said to Mr. Great-heart, Sir, I 
perceive that in this valley my fatlier and Apollyon had their 
battle ; but whereabouts was the fight? for I perceive this valley 
is large. 

Great Your father had the battle with Appollyon at a place 
yonder before us, in a narrow passage, just beyond Forgetful 
Gteen. And, indeed, that place is the most dangerous place in 
all these parts; for if at any time pilgrims meet with any brunt, 
it is when they forget what favors they have received, and how 
unworthy they are of them. This is the place where others 
have been hard put to it, but more of the place when we are 
come to it; for I persuade myself, that to this day there remains 
either some sign of the. battle, or some monument to testify that 
such a battle there was fought. 

Scene 5. They lost theib way in the Valley of the Shadow 
OF Death. — Huntington and Kyle, 

When they had passed by this place, they came upon the , 
borders of the Shadow of Death, and this valley was longer 
than the other, a place also most strangely haunted with evil 
things, as many. are able to testify; but these women and chil- 
dren went the better through it, because they had daylight, and 
because Mr. Great-heart was their conductor. 

Scene 5. Lanx> of Beulah. — Kyle, 
After this, I beheld until they were come into the land of 
Beulah, where the sun shineth night and day. Here, because 
they were weary, they betook themselves to rest. 

Scene 7. Christiana parts with her Children.— Jlfay. 
Now while they lay here, and waited for the good hour, there 
was a noise in the town that there was a post come from the 
Celestial City, with matter of great importance to one Christiana, 
the wife of Christian the pilgrim. So inquiry was made for her, 
the house was found out where she was. So the post presented 
her with a letter. The contents were, Hail, good woman ; I 
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bring tliee tkKngs that the Master caHeth ftn* Aee, and expieietk 
that tboa abouldst atatid in hifi preBenee Id clothes of iminortali^ 
ty within these ten dayik 

When he had read this letter to her he gare therewith a sure 
token, that he was a true messenger, and was come to bid her 
make haste to be gone. The token was an arrow with a point 
sharpened with love let easily into her heart, which by degrees 
wrought so effectually with her, that at the time appointed she 
must be gone. 

When Christiana saw that her time was come, and that she 
was the first of this comfiany that was to go over, she caHedJbr 
Mr. Oreat-^heart, her guide, and ti^d him hew matters ware. - So 
he toid her he was heartily glad of the news, and could have 
been glad had the post come for him. Then she bid him that 
fae shiHild give advice how all things should be prepared for the 
journey. So he told her saying, Sitis and thus it must be, and 
we that nnrive will aecoropany you to the river side. 

Then she called Ibr herchiklren, and gave them her blesafigs, 
and told them that she had read with comfort the mark that 
was set in their foreheads, and was glad to see them with her 
there, and that tney had kept tbdr garments so white. Lastljx, 
she bequeathed to die poor the little she had, and commanded her 
sons and daughters to be ready agaifist the jnessenger siiould 
come for them. 



Scene 8. Christiana crosses the River of DsATH.^£y/« and 
Dallas, 



Scenb 9. AsaivAL at the Entrance of the Celestial Citt. 
Kyle and Dallas^ 

Now the day drew on that Christiana must be gone. So the 
road WAS full of people to see her take her journey. But, be- 
hold, all the banks beyond the river were full of horses and 
chariots which were come down from above to accompauy her 
to the city gate. So she came forth, and entered the river, With 
a beckon ^f farewell to those that followed her. The last words 
that she was heard to say, were, I come, Lord, to be with thee, 
and bless thee! So her children and friends returned to their 
place, for those that waited for Christiana had carried Irer out 
of their sight So she went and called, and entered in at the 
gate with all tlie ceremo;)ies of joy that her husband Christian 
had entered with before her. At her departure, the diildr^ 
wept. But Mr. Great-heart and Mr. Valiant played upon the 
well-tuned cymbal and harp for joy. So all departed to their 
respective places. 
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THE BUNYAN TABLEAUX. 



OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

The Ptmortima of Pilgrim^t Progress affords am evening^ entertain- 
ment which we can heartily recommend to oor readers. Those who 
have ^iittle men and women" to instruct, will find it an excellent 
m*eans of obtaining both for them, and even they, "the children of a 
larger growth," can hardly fail to see it with both pleasure and profit. 
The popularity of Bunyan^s work is almost without a parallel. 
Written by one ef the most obscure and unlearned of men, it existed 
through many years, unknown to the literary world, yet continually 
re-printed to satisfy the unceasing demand ^ it among the low^ 
classes, by whom it was regarded with a love and veneration only 
inferior to that they bore to the Bible itself. The attention <^ the 
world of letters once attracted to it, it rose Jnstantly to classic rank, 
and has for nearly a hundred years maintained a position, second 
only, if at all, to the greatest creations in the language. Its great 
narrative and descriptive power has made it a store-house of themee 
for the painter, and it has recently been published copiously and 
elegantly illustrated, and with a caretullv collated text, by Bogue, in 
London, and Putnam in New York. The' design of putting its prin- 
cipal scenes upon moving canvas was a good (me, and its execution is 
creditable to Mr. May, one of the most favorably known among our 
younger artists. We heard a boy who had read the fascinating tale 
once a week far every yewr of his short life, wish that he could 
"dream Pilgrim's Progress." The Panorama would have satisfied 
his longing, for there the whole «f- poor Christian's journey is from 
the Wicket Gate to the Gate of the Celestial City,—Apolly on, Giant 
Despair, Vanity Fair, and all. — [ Courier and Enquirer, 

Panorama of the PUgrim't Progress, — The scenes and incidents in 
the memorable life and journey of Bunyan's Pilgrim to the Celestial 
City, are beautifully depicted in this well executed panorama at 598 
Broadway, The moving canvas, like life's panorama gives the mind a 
deep and solemn impressiveness of the great drama of man's pil- 
grimage through this world. Many of the paintings are well con^ 
ceived and beautifully drawn. The whole is well worth seeing, both 
Ibr its artistic merit and its salutary influence on the mind. — [Evam* 
gelist. 
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Panorama of the PUgrim^a Progress. — The attempt to paint a 
panorama of so purely ideal a subject as the allegory of Pilgrim^s 
Progress, savors somewhat of temerity, and we visited it with much 
misgiving about the success of the artist. We were, however, very 
agreeably surprised at the justness of the designs generally, and at 
the excellence of the painting throughout. The reader may be as- 
sured that a visit to the panorama will afford high gratification. 
With reference to the designs we conceive the Palace Beautiful, 
Delectable Mountains, City of Vanity, Vanity Fair, passage of the 
River of Death, scenes in the Land of Beulah, Christiana parting 
from her family, and the Gate of the Celestial City, to be among 
the best. The last two are exceedingly beautiful paintings. We 
were perhaps least pleased with the design of Pilgrim ascending the 
" Hill Difficulty." It is too much like a hunter climbing rocks. 
Yet even there the scenery is beautiful . The whole panorama is a plea- 
sing novelty and richly deserves patronage. — [Commercial Mver» 
tiser. 



Pilgrim* s Progress in Paint, — A panorama of the great allegory 
of Bunyan was exhibited for the first time last night, before a large 
and admiring audieini^. The first scene represents John Bunyan 
Dreaming, in the midst of a misty circle of light clouds, and is re- 
mar Kably well executed. The repose of the sleeper, as well as the 
accessories, are represented with a marked fidelity to nature. The 
Other scenes, of which there is about sixty in number,. are painted 
with no small degree of taste, and the whole work is admirably cal- 
culated to give a grand conception of the imperishable book of the 
old tinker. This opens a new Era, we should think, in the history 
of panorama painting, which may be productive of the greatest benefit. 
The public, too much shut t>ut from the enjoyment of the pleasures of 
travel as well as of books, will get both, in a modified form, through 
the instrumentalities of art. We would recommend this fine work to 
the attention of families and schools as an entertainment which they 
will find at once instructive and pleasing. — [Evening Posty Novem* 
her 12. 

Panorama of Pilgrim^ rProgress. — A new and easy mode by which 
a sweet book may get to the brain — and get there with music and 
pleasure, and without leaf-turning and study — is one of the new in- 
ventions of this labor-saving time. ''Pilgrim^s Progress," in a con- 
tinuous picture, and passing before the eye like a dream, to the low 
soft melody of an instrument appropriately played, is the novelty we 
refer to— a more improving luxury could not possibly have been 
thought of. The whole spirit and meaning of that charming book of 
Bunyan's is given in an admirable series of paintings, and parts of 
them are well worth studying as lessons in the art. The *' Palace 
Beautiful," the "views of the Delectable Mountains," "Vanity Fair," 
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**Cele8tial City in the distance," "Mercy fainting at the Wicket Gate," 
the "Land of Beulah," and others are truly admirable. To go in, 
after a weary day, and sit down quietly to absorb this panorama and 
its thougfht-awakeningr moral, is worth every man's while. The ex- 
hibition is at 598 Broadway. — [Home Journal. 

The finest, in an artistic tense, and probably the most remarkable 
and original exhibition of a panoramic character ever produced is 
this city, will be thrown open to the public to-night, at Washington 
Hall, 698 Broadway. It is a representation of the Pilgrim's Pro- 
gress, after Bunyan's allegory, from the pencils of some of our firrt 
American painters. Among the scenes represented are the Wicket 
Gate, the Castle of the Giant Despair, the Delectable Mountains, the 
Valley of the Shadow of Death, and the Celestial City. All who as 
children have read and devoutly believed the beautiful story of Christ- 
ian's Pilgrimage, will be interested in its representation.— [2Vt6«ne, 
Nov. 11. • 

The Panorama of Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress, now on exhibition 
at Washington Hall, 598 Broadway, is beyond exception the finest 
work of art ever produced in this country. — [Picayune. 

Panorama of the PUgrim^s Progress — Through the courtesy of 
Mr. Mat and his brother artists, we formed one of the company in- 
vited to be present at the first exhibition of this work. It consists of 
three parts. The first opens with Bunyan's dreaming, and closes 
with the execution of Faithful. In the second. By-ends, Money- 
Love, and Fair Speech meet the Pilgrims, and it terminates with 
their entering the River of Death. The third part represents scenes 
from the second part of Bunyan's work — Great-heart, with Christ- 
iana and her family, at the Spring — the passage through the Valley 
of the Shadow of Death — the Land of Beulah, and the journey onward 
to the gate of the Celestial City. Seldom, if ever, have we viewed 
an efiTort of art of this kind with greater delight and satisfaction. 
The scenes of the glorious dreamer are most happily conceived, and 
have been transferred to the canvas with a spirit and truthfiilness 
which every lover of fiunyan must appreciate, presenting to him a suc- 
cession, not of daubings, but of beautifully executed paintings. It is 
8 aid that upwards of ten thousand dollars have been expended on a work 
which will command, we venture to predict, a large share of public 
patronage.— [Pro/pstan^ Churchman. 

The Pilgrim Panorama. — With a large number of the clergy of 
the city of New York, and our brethren of the press, we had the 
pleasure, a few evenings since, of seeing the opening of a new and 
beautiful panorama. It represents the PUgrim's progress of Bunyan, 
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on a tkousand lect of canvM, wUk all tl^ moat atrikkif sdenea of th« 
wonderfiil story portrayed wltb masterly skill and elect. We had 
not supposed tkat the dramatic nature of the story was susceptible of 
such delineation to the eye; but as the various sednes. Christian with 
his bundle, at the palace Beantiful, at the Cress, fighting with Apcd# 
Ivon, the Delectable Mountains, the interview with the Shepherds, 
the land of Beulah, the River of the Water of Life, and many more 
that we have not time to mention, eneeessively came into view, we 
were delighted with the skill of the artists and the moral effect of the 
exhibition. The success of this exhibition caimot be a matter of 
doubt. All the admirers of the Pilgrim's Progress (and who are 
•otf ) all the admirers of beautiful pictures (and who are notf ) should 
by no means ^1 of seeing this. Families and Sabbath schools, pas- 
tors and people, young ami dd, will admire it, and derive real grati- 
fication and improvement from its study. We express the general 
impression of all who saw it with us, that it is in a high degree 
creditable to Uie arttsta, and to those under whose agency it has been 
brought out. — [Pretbyterian, 



Ntw Things of Old,— On Thursday evening, Nov. 7, we numbered 
one of a spell-bound audience, who realized, as in a vivid dream, the 
perils and allurements through which the "Pilgrim of Progress^' safely 
passes. The allegory of Bunyan, which delighted our childhood wi^' 
its imagery, rivaling the Arabian Nights in its fascinations, was pre- 
sented in a masterly manner in Panoramic view. It was introduced 
with a few remarks, in substance that the story was not to be spoken, 
but to be re-read by the audience in connected and suggestive picture. 
We envied the Sleeper, who lav like one unwearied but stretdied upon 
the sod in revery, as if closing his eyes upon the lovely scene around to 
gaze with mental vision. Then in ragpid suceesaion, as if the artist 
feared to trust even the partial aye of friends, the first part was 
pa8«^ in view: there was the cot and the loved ones calling, and the 
earth teeming with delights, but the Pilgrim's eye rested on warning 
words, bidding him escape jEbr Ufe; taking a way he knows not, he 
IMMm desponds: a friendly hand raises him from the mire; he has a 
terrible journey through Humiliation and the Valley of the Shadow 
of Death, so that we feel inclined to take comfort with him in the 
House Beautiful. David was the only man who could fight best 
without armor. The sister Yirtues clothe Christian in mail, and 
henceforth he appears a knight of the Cross. The peaceful path dis- 
covered by Penn was to him unknown, and well for him that his 
armor had been assayed ere he met his dread enemy Apollyon; nor 
can he trust altogether to his own shield with such an adversary. 
We slept with him in the arbor as one claims rest after hard toil. In 
passing Vanity Pair we saw many familiar scenes, and remembering 
that only one Man had resisted the glory of the World, we were lost 
in the meaning of the Allegory wlwn the Pilgrim was solicited with 
earthly crowns: again the world is rejected, and now, more hopefril| 
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te delights in contemplating with Shepherds the Eternal City; then 
along a beautifnl river of calm life the route ia seen, perennial 
flowers and fruits strewn around. Anon choiring Cheruhim attend, 
encircling a chariot which is to carry him on hijp^h. Thus far w« 
thought and wrote, and found that we were hut half way through the 
^nhject — enough, however, to convince, that description is not desir- 
ahle for any who can go and see for themselves. Job was eyes to' the 
blind, but such have passed away, and if alive would not meet 
encouragement in this universally enlightened nation. We cannot 
forbear praising the skill which has linked such beauties of landscape 
and architecture where the gorgeous is exquisitely managed, and the 
sight* charmed with harmonious coloring and graceful forms. We 
are glad to find an entertainment altogether unexceptionable, pleasing 
alike to child and man, and vote a hearty resolution of thanks to the 
able artists whose work is now exhibiting, and wish them the success 
80 highly merited.— [ CAurcAma«, Nov. 14. 

•d Remarkable Panorama — We are somewhat chary of our praises 
of the thousand and one exhibitions in this branch of art, with which 
town and country have been inundated since Mr. Banvard first con- 
ceived the idea of painting by the acre, and unrolled the long lengths 
of the Mississippi to our astonished gaze. But we must do justice to 
a series of illustrations of John Bunyanv '* Pilgrim's Progress," 
Which are now open to the public at 598 Broadway. The artist pre- 
serves an incognito; but we, nevertheless, beg to testify the surprise 
and pleasure with which we have seen his lK)ld imaginings and his 
masterly execution, in sketching some of the scenes and incidents of 
Bunyan's immortal book. Alternately, or rather as the text dictates, 
we have the beautiful and the terrible in landscape, the horribly 
grotesque and delicately spiritualized in form and figure — Christian 
and Giant Despair—the Delectable Mountains, and the Valley of the 
Shadow of Death. Those who like strong sensations are advised tq 
turn aside from the Vanity Fair of Broadway, and spend an hour 
With this admirably illustrated edition of one of the chiefest of Eng- 
lish authors. If neither their artistic taste be gratified, nor their 
religious impulses be quickened, they will at least be assisting to 
pay for a laborious and spirited work.— [^6ion, Nov: 14. 

The Panorama of Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress, now on exhibition 
nightly, IS attracting much attention. It is a work of decided merit , 
on which the pencils of several artists of distinguished abilities have 
been long and diligently engaged. It is instructive and entertaining 
m a high degree, and the moral effect of such an exhibition cannot fail 
of beuig exceedingly happy. The painting is descriptive of Bunyan's 
beautiful allegory in which hideous monsters, angelic forms, yawning 
abvsses, with bottoms strewed with human bones, enchanting scenery 
palaces, and craggy rocks, all perform their part in marking the ever- 
changing progress^ of the burdened pilgrim.— [/ourna/ of Commerce, 
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D:^ We take such an exhibition as that recently opened of the pan- 
oramic painting of the Pilgrim's Progress, as one of the best signs of 
the times. Its predecessors were, with whatever other merit, all in 
the commonest spirit of appeal to idle curiositv, and gratification 
for desire of a little every day information with regard to the physi- 
cal peculiarities of the M ississippi River, Cuba and California. While 
the .public, perhaps, fancied that they were encouraging the fine arts, 
and cultivating a love of pictures, they were no more than so many 
open-eyed travelers or tourists with their heads out of the railroad car, 
or strolling on the upper deck of a high pressure steamboat. In the 
Pilgrim's Progress they are doing something else, and something we 
fancy, in rather a worthier spirit. They are giving a little scope to 
the imagination — some indulgence to that love of human nature, 
which lies rather deeper than the visible rocks, trees, rivers and gold 
' mines. In a higher spirit, to, have the artists executed their share of 
the common duty. They have had faith in an improved apprehension 
and intelligence in their audience. They have conceived and painted 
as if imagination were not altogether extinct. They have taken 
for a subject a work which had its origin in a poetical genius, an4 
and wherever it has gone for many generations, hats kept alive, 
among the readers of the English tongue, the gladness and life of that 
great faculty by which we are alone empowered to have faith in the 
glories of an unseen heftre^ which is to come. For this generous gift 
to better art, we are indited to the two painters, Messrs. May and 
Kyle; who have in general shown themselves equal to the undertak- 
ing. The chief figures, which we understand are from the hand of 
Mr. May, denoting in their selection, attitudes, and spirit, a fine 
sympathy with the author: while there is something strange, un- 
earthly, and wondrous in the landscapes to approve Mr. Kyle among 
the foremost painters in that department. We are unable to particu- 
larise: as almost every length of canvass has something express and 
admirable on which we might dwell: as we could also on that glorious 
Giant Despair, struggling in the sunlight, contributed by Mr. Dug^an, 
one or two massive conceptions of Darley's the Mercy's dream of 
Huntington: a design by Church, another by Cropsy, and a success- 
ful composition by Mr. Dallas of Philadelphia. We might object to 
an excess of gaudy color, particularly towards the close of the series 
and to a want of softness in an occasional scene — but we are safe in pro- 
nouncing the entire exhibition a Happy novelty, a Story in Color, de- 
lightfully told, and almost, if not quite, as well worth listening to ia 
its steady flow of pictorial eloquence as Henry Clay in the Senate 
Chamber, or Jenny Lind at Tripler Hall. JiiYerary World. 

The following is from the pen of Mrs. EUet, one of the mostaccom* 
plished of our female writers: 
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IMPROMPTU SONWET. 
On seeing the panorama of Bunyan's Pilgrim^s Progress, 

Those mystic scenes with deepest meaning fraught, 

By Genius imaged in his hour of might — 
A frame>work each for high and earnest thought — 

Here live and move hefore the wondering sight ! 
The walk hy self-denying holy Faith, 

With sin and hell — ^the stern, victorious strife, 
The solemn entrance at the Gate of Death, 

The pathway leading to Immortal Life, — 
All pictured here, do shadow truth sublime ; 

Truth to be hid and cherished iu the heart 
Through every period of Earth's changeful time; 

Oh, happy Union ! where the Painter's art 
To Poetry its powerfnll aid has given 

To bid us hear the message sent from [Heaven ! 

The Buntan Tableaux. — Much has been said, and hardly too much 
can be said, in commendation of the Bunyan Tableaux ; but the merits 
of Mr. Greenwood the lecturer have been (though not designedly) 
overlooked. I presume there are few to equnl, and none to exceed 
him in the happy talent of description and rehearsal^ by which so 
many have listened with attention, gazed with pleasure^ and we doubt 
not have profited by this exhibition. The artists having doue faith- 
fully their part ; the lecturer has not been deficient ; and although a large 
audience may be -^ore desirable, he cannot be ignorant of his own abili- 
ties to attract and. nterest them, for which he should share in both the 
profit and the praise. — [South Carolinian, 

PiLOBiM^s Proobess, — ^The exhibition of the glorious Dreamer's 
allegory was enjoyed at Hibernian Hall on Saturday afternoon; and 
the pleasure of witnessing it was enlarged by the presence of about 
130 of the Orphan House children,- with their shining, happy faces. 
They were there, it is understood, by Mr. Greenwood's invitation. 
By his peculiarly happy manner he drew the eager attention of bis 
little guests to the truths which tho*' Progress" is intended to illus- 
trate; <ind in a feeling and encouraging address shewed them by refer- 
ence to his own history, that God is indeed the Father andthe Friend 
of the Orphan. On tne whole it was a plesant re-union, at which 
memory rekindled the star which blazed in the youthful breast of one 
who is now an old man.-^ Charleston Courier, 



We would heartily recommend at least one visit to the beautiful 
Bunyan Tableaux of the "Pilgrim's Progress," now on exhibition 
every night at Odd Fellows' Hi^ll. On Saturday night we sat by an 
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excellent artist, and we tboroaghly concurred with him in his high 
commendation of this splendid work of art. Taketi ta a whole, it is 
by far the finest Panorama ever exhibited here* No one can see it 
without being astonished at the wonderful conceptions of genius, 
and without having his heart elevated by the moral beauty of the 
pictures. Mr. Grecnwoid, the gentlemanly exhibitor, describes the 
various striking points on the glowing csmvas, with unaflbcted em- 
phasis, clearness and good taste. — Richmond Enquired ^ Dec, 5th, 1853. 



We witnessed last evening, for the first time, the Bunyan Tab' 
leaux now on exhibition at Hibernian Hall, and were gratified to 
find the scenic beauties therein displaced had atti acted a very large 
auditory, ^tbe most of whom were ladies. It affords us pleasure, at 
all times, to notice that the ladies take a litely interett in the Fine 
Jirti, It is a subject not only suited to their delicate taste, but is 
well calculated to inspire in their minds an ambitious desire to wield, 
with eminence, the artistic pencil. Those who are alreadv in the 
study of this art, will find great advantage from a single visit-, while 
Citizens generally will see much to admire and approve. 

The above magnificent painting was executed by the combined 
talents often distinguished artists; among whom m^ be mentioned 
Huntington, Cropsey, May, Darley, Duggan, Kyle, Dallas, Church, 
whose eminent ability requires no panegyric at our hands. 

The talented manager, Mr. Greenwood, will -lecture during the 
moveiYient of the Panorama and clearly explain the full idea and de- 
sign of those eminent artists in their efforts to present to the world 
the Pit grim' 8 Progress. — [Com. 
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